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The Rig-Vidhana refers to certain performances as a fray a- 
(-karma). This may be the same as the ucchraya-karmani, 
Kecava to Kauc. I. I. Neither combination is treated in the 
lexicons. 

Finally, a few words from the scholiasts: abhibhavitar = 
abhibhuh 'mighty,' Sayana to AV. 6. 97. 1 ; itihasayati 'to narrate 
a legend,' Sadgurucisya 10. 47; ekatrikarana 'rendering united,' 
Agnisvamin to Laty. £r. 2. 11. 3 ; ekantariia 'interrupted by one,' 
Kecava to Kauc. 26. 25; prakhyapaka 'meaning,' Madhava to 
TB. 2. 5. 6 (p. 628, bottom). 

Maurice Bloomfield. 



Greek Melic Poets. By Herbert Weir Smyth (Ph. D. 

Gottingen), Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, 

Pennsylvania. London, Macmillan & Co., 1900. cxlii-t- 
564 pp. 

A good annotated edition of the Greek melic poets for English 
readers, embodying all the best results of recent work in the field, 
has long been a desideratum, a fact which the discovery of the 
MS of Bacchylides has made only the more prominent. In 
the book before us Professor Smyth has aimed to supply this 
want, and it is a pleasure to record that the work has been admir- 
ably done. On every page the author has shown us that he has 
not only a thorough knowledge of the dialects, but also an exten- 
sive and an appreciative acquaintance with the literature. The 
anthology here given includes all that is best in Greek melic 
poetry, so much of which at best is but fragmentary, thus render- 
ing the work of the editor all the more difficult. The student who 
has hitherto looked to Bergk and Hiller for his text, and to Buch- 
holz and Stoll for what little commentary he could get, now finds 
at home a reliable edition of the text, including all that is of human 
interest in the Teubner collection, while these generous selections, 
with the abundant, helpful and stimulating notes which accompany 
them, make the material offered by Buchholz and Stoll seem but 
scant by comparison. Pindar was not included, except in the case 
of the more interesting of the fragments, the epinician odes being 
already represented by excellent annotated editions ; but of the 
recently discovered text of Bacchylides all that is not too badly 
mutilated is here, ten odes in all. There is also a collection of 
skolia and of folk-songs, and the poem of Sappho addressed to 
her brother Charaxos, urging him to come home from Egypt, is 
not forgotten. Finally, in an appendix are given the skolia 
attributed to the sages, a liberal selection from the Anacreonteia, 
and, at the end, the music (in modern notation) of the hymns to 
Apollo, discovered a few years ago by the French scholars 
at Delphi. The list of poets includes thirty-five names, or, 
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with the skolia attributed to the sages given in the appendix, 
forty-one, and in making the selections from these there was 
evidently no desire to save space or labor. Prefixed to the text 
is an introduction giving a very full account of melic poetry in 
general, and of the different kinds of song in particular, following 
the order of the chrestomathy of Proklos. There is valuable 
material in the 142 pages of this introduction, and it is sure to give 
the student a more distinct conception of the things treated than 
if he relied on the histories of Greek literature, and certainly a 
larger conception than if he relied on some of them. It was 
naturally beyond the scope of such a work to give an account of 
Greek music, intimately connected though it be with Greek melic 
poetry. Our knowledge in this field, the 'verrufenste und vermie- 
denste Winkel unserer Wissenschaft,' as Crusius puis it, is at best 
but meagre. Dr. Smyth has given enough to urge the student to 
further study, and certainly enough to give him an abiding 
appreciation of the fact that Greek melic poetry was written to be 
sung. 

In editing the text, which is in every way representative of the 
best work that has been done up to the present, Professor Smyth, 
while only occasionally giving a reading of his own, has evidently 
been entirely independent in his attempts to get at the truth so 
far as it may be known. If there is any criticism to be made here 
it can deal only with minor matters, where there is abundant room 
for difference of opinion. Such, e. g., is the accurate marking in 
all cases of lacunae which occur in the MSS. This has been done 
only where they are large or where the reading is open to doubt. 
At least, so the author states for Alkman IV and for the epinician 
odes of Bacchylides, but it would seem that the same guiding 
principle has been kept in mind everywhere. For the sake of 
consistency and the resulting feeling of certainty it might be well 
to mark all cases alike. Again, in printing fragments made up of 
parts which for good reasons are believed to have been associated, 
but are not so recorded in our sources, this fact might in all cases 
have been indicated in the text. It has been done in Anakreon 
XII and XXIV, but in Sappho XXI the third line is printed as an 
integral part of the selection, the notes merely stating that it is not 
found on the same page of Hephaistion as the other two, leaving 
a doubt as to whether that authority records a connection between 
the two quotations or not. The indication might seem all the 
more important, as not all editors are agreed to consider the third 
line as belonging to the other two. 

But it is in turning to the notes that the average reader will 
probably find himself most richly rewarded. These are largely 
literary, and they shed a profusion of light everywhere; even the 
smaller fragments are in this way illumined by references and 
quotations preceded by a word or two of explanation, which make 
the whole passage stand out in bold relief. The introductory 
statements, too, on each poet studied are very full and can not fail 
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to give the student a better understanding of the selections which 
follow, as well as to put him in touch with the present point of 
view. 

In matters grammatical the notes are less frequent : the author 
seems to take for granted that such knowledge is already pos- 
sessed by the student ; but certainly an additional note would at 
times not have been wasted. Not to speak of the less usual Doric 
and Aeolic forms, a word like i!Set, Anakreon, V 2, might have been 
noted ; or, in syntax, something might have been said of the use 
of the optative, Bacch. II 190: «f rts «S npdcra-oi PparS>v. The use of 
the subj. in an apparently similar case quoted (for other reasons) 
from Pind. Ol. II 4 would naturally rouse the student's curiosity : 
the opt. occurs again in skolion XIII without note. 

In view of the usual fullness of the commentary one regrets, 
though only occasionally, to observe a departure from the rule. 
In Bacch. II 107 a reference to the division of the word KaXvSSiv — v 
might have brought out the fact that in the division of lines the 
MS was followed closely. 

Bacch. II 112 the comment on IvhvKias merely states 'not of 
friendly action as in Homer.' Hes. Scut. Her. 427 : 

otrre pa\ €povk€g>s ptvov Kparcpois ovv^fTfft 
(Txiaoas otti ra^tora p.(Xi<j)pova Bvpbv airrjipa, 

might have been cited in illustration (or even Horn. Od. XIV 109, 
as showing that the word is not always used of friendly action in 
Homer). 

In a comment on the schema Pindaricum (Pind. IV 18), the 
statement is made that Gildersleeve says that the singular is the 
general, the plural the particular ; a fuller quotation would have 
brought out the sense intended rather better, the words used 
being (Gildersleeve, Pind. Pyth. IV 57) : ' this syntactical figure 
gives no trouble when plural nouns are mixed with singulars or 
neuters : nor much when the verb precedes, for the singular is the 
general and the plural the particular.' 

In the comment on the Spartan choral (folk-songs XIII), 
beginning &pJs ttok foes aAxi/jot veavlai, one misses a reference to the 
famous line of Anakreon: irdXai nor rjvav aXxi/ioi MiXt/o-ioi ; it might 
have by comparison brought out more strongly the use of the 
iambic trimeter in choral poetry. 

There is much that is interesting in these notes in the record of 
changes, more or less recent, brought about in beliefs long time 
adhered to ; all reminding us, as do changes and additions in the 
text itself, that the doctrine of Herakleitos holds good for the 
study of Greek no less than it does for everything else. Such 
changes we meet, e. g., in the views concerning the relation of 
Alkaios and Sappho; the existence of the schema Ibyceum, and 
in a certain sense of the schema Pindaricum ; the notion that 
Stesichoros was the founder of the tripartite arrangement of the 
chorus, Arion of the rpayucbs rpunos, etc. The last-named are only 
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samples of the tendency of the Greeks to connect a phenomenon 
with some great name regardless of certainty, if only there 
was some show of probability. In the case of the famous lines 
attributed to Alkaios (XII) : iob-Xok' ayva /leWix"^ 1 ^ sdncpoi, Dr. 
Smyth has not had the courage of what seems to be his own con- 
viction, for he has printed them under that poet's name, although 
he has separated them from the other line with which Bergk 
thought they should be taken. 

To omit all reference to the helps given in the study of the 
metres of the selections would be doing a manifest injustice to a 
useful part of the work. At the head of each selection is printed 
a correct scheme of the metre, and all cases of synizesis are clearly 
marked in the text, thus facilitating and making enjoyable the 
work of acquiring the rhythm, which is only the shadow of the 
music, to be sure, but presents at least the outlines of the reality. 
Twice the printer has been guilty of measuring out less to a line 
than is its due (Sappho, XXIII and Melanippides, III 3), but there 
the addition is readily made. 

For the use of undergraduate students the work can hardly 
have been intended, though perhaps those who are more advanced 
might use it with profit. The author has throughout taken for 
granted that the reader has a good acquaintance with the dialects — 
not always a safe inference in the case of a student who has read 
a little Homer and a play or two. But even for those who have 
already passed beyond their college course a little more help 
might have been given at times, so, e. g., a note might have stated 
the reason why Trdvrav is written Terpander, I 2, while the Doric 
form is given Alkman, IV 3, XXV 2; or a note might have been 
given on iraiarav, Alkaios, XXXIII, certainly a better reading 
than navav, but perhaps a little more perplexing to the beginner ; 
on ayvus, Alkaios, I 2 (although, to be sure, the ending is explained 
later in XVI 3) ; on <f>i\av, Simonides, VII 3 ; a'fuller statement on 
avTfi, Alkman, IV 79 ; why npa^as, Simonides, II 7, was preferred to 
■Kp&^ais of other editors, etc. 

That there should occasionally be typographical errors in a 
work of this kind is only natural : most of them — and there are 
not many — are self-evident ; only in a few instances will they be 
likely to give rise to misapprehension on the part of the student, 
as, e. g., when the commentary on j3pdTcot, Simonides, XXII 5, says 
' absence of motion in adj. in -uos occurs here, etc' or when 
Sappho, I 14 nu Siua-aia-' is printed. The variant 8et§e in the note 
on Alkman, XIV 1 for e$ei£e of the text is not so readily chargeable 
to the typesetter. The spelling Rhadamanthos in the note on 
Simonides, II 7 is probably due to transliteration at second hand 
from the Latin: the Greek form would be better. But, then, 
others have been guilty of this inaccuracy. 

Altogether it is a valuable piece of work that we have in this 
book. Some of its excellencies have been indicated above ; to 
point them out in detail would mean to begin at the Introduction 
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and to go on through to the end, for they are found on every 
page. One's only regret on laying down the book is that the 
author has not yet given us, along the same lines, an edition of 
the elegiac, iambic and epigrammatic poetry of the classic period. 
And this feeling is due not so much to a conservative desire to 
keep up old traditions, but rather because there is still a real need 
for such a work, and because we know that Dr. Smyth would do 
it well. Perhaps the time is not far distant when even this regret 
will no longer be felt. 

Edward H. Spieker. 



Plutarque. De la musique (n f pi Mouo-iKrjf)- Edition critique et 
explicative par Henri Weil, Membre de l'lnstitut, et 
Th. Reinach, Docteur £s Lettres. Paris, Ernest Leroux, 
Editeur. 1900. 

The bibliography of ancient music has received a very important 
accession in the recently published edition of Plutarch's dialogue 
De Musica by MM. Henri Weil and Theodore Reinach. This 
treatise, in spite of the date of its composition, whether it be really 
the work of Plutarch or not, is of extreme value for the history and 
nature of Greek music during the classical and pre-classical 
periods. Not only is it on many points the sole source of our 
knowledge (real or supposed), but it is largely made up of 
extracts from the works of authors of the fourth century, such as 
Aristoxenus and Heraclides Ponticus. Its claims to considera- 
tion as a literary work are but slight, although the material is 
thrown into the form of a symposium. The host of the occasion, 
Onesicrates, proposes in a few introductory remarks the subject 
of the conference — to wit, music. Two guests, Lysias and 
Soterichus, take in turn the r61e of expounder of sundry his- 
torical, aesthetic and scientific data, which are apparently the 
contents of a note-book, culled for the most part, not improbably 
wholly, from writers of some four centuries earlier date. How far 
this borrowing went is shown by M. Reinach in the Introduction. 
Although the names of the authors and the extent of the extracts 
are only occasionally indicated by the writer of the De Musica, it 
is yet possible in most cases to determine these points with 
considerable confidence in the results. Aristoxenus is laid under 
heavy contributions. According to a rough estimate more than 
one-half of the whole treatise seems to be attributable to him 
directly or indirectly. Another large portion is based on a work 
of Heraclides Ponticus (entitled, according to M. Reinach, owayayr) 
™» <€iSo«/uij<ruiTcDj<> e'v /jovcriKiJ), which itself drew from fifth-cen- 
tury sources, the Chronicle of Sicyon and the nepi tS>i> apxaiav 
won??©* re ko« ilovitikSiv by Glaucus of Rhegium. This material, 



